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This education, was given amidst many difficulties, and
with the alternations of failure and success which are the
lot of all human enterprises. In 1850 the nuns had trans-
ferred the community and school from Berrymead, Acton,
to Roehampton. The first Irish house at Roscrea was soon
supplemented by convents at Armagh, Mount Anville,
and Dublin. In 1874 a training college and an ele-
mentary school were founded at Wandsworth; a boarding
school was opened at Brighton in 1877, and day-schools
at Hammersmith in 1893 and at Aberdeen in 1895. The
convent at Bonchurch, Isle of Wight, was founded in
1904. The Newcastle Training College came into exist-
ence in 1906, while in the preceding year the Wandsworth
students migrated to what is now St. Charles's Training
College, North Kensington. After two attempts at setting
up boarding schools at Blackheath and Leamington,
another foundation was made at Tunbridge Wells (1915).
A training college at Edinburgh (1918), a boarding school
at Kilgraston, Perthshire (1930), and a house of studies at
Oxford (1929) have been die latest foundations.
This development has taken place side by side with the
splendid work done for Catholic girlhood not only by the
English teaching congregations, such as the Institute of the
Bkssed Virgin Mary* which for two centuries had seen succes-
sive generations of pupils pass through the Bar Convent at
York, and the Canonesses of the Holy Sepukbr^ established at
New Hall, Chelmsford, since 1800, but also by many other
religious from abroad* Indeed, ever since 1830, when the
Faithful Companions had begun in Somers Town their far-
reaching apostokte, the work of nuns in England had devel-
oped with great rapidity. In 1845 came the Sisters of Notre
Dante fa Nam^r^ and the same year saw the foundation of
1 See bibliography for tjae lives of the foundresses of tbese aggregations.